


A Pleasant Change 


Something quite unusual happened 
to me the other day. It was such a pleasant 
change I’m going to tell you about it. 

I call it a change because sometimes what 
happens is quite different. 

For instance, once a friend of mine took 
a group of boys on a sightseeing trip to a 
place they had especially asked to go to. 
He spent most of the afternoon and eve- 
ning showing them around. 

Somehow, he thought perhaps one or 
two of them might at least say “Thanks” 
on the way home, even if they didn’t say 
“Thank you.” But do you know what hap- 
pened? You'll hardly believe it. All the 
way home they begged to be taken to an 
ice cream shap! 









So you can see why I call what hap- 
pened the other day a pleasant change. 

During lunch hour I was walking toward 
my house when I saw a brown book on 
the front hedge. Curious, I looked at it 
more closely and found it was a music 
book. On the cover was the owner’s name 
—Fay. 

“Well,” I said. “I know Fay. She must 
be having a music lesson today and will 
need the book. I’ll take it to the school and 
give it to her.” 


Unfortunately, when I got over to h@® 


school about five past three, Fay was gone: 
I gave the book to her schoolteacher and 
started home. 

Then I thought perhaps she was in the 
music room. 

Sure enough, she was. “I found your 
book,” I said, “and gave it to your teacher.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Fay said. And she 
looked so grateSul and relieved that I felt 
more than repaid for the little trouble it 
had cost me to return the book. 

But that wasn’t the end. 

Later that afternoon 1 was working at 
home when I heard a girl’s voice in the 
hallway asking my landlady, “Does Elder 
Maxwell live here?” 

I opened the door—and there was Fay. 
“I came to thank you again for finding my 
book,” she said. 

“Bless your heart,’ I thought. “How 
nice of you.” We had a lovely chat, ana 
then, of course, she had to go and help 
Mother get supper ready. 

Even though that happened two days 
ago I still feel so good every time I think 
of it that I decided I’d tell you about it. For 
it occurred to me that there might be some- 
one around your house who would feel 
good, too, if you said Thank you to them 
once in a while. 

How about starting in on Mother right 
now? And Dad? And what about your 
schoolteacher, and the Sabbath school 
leader, and the Pathfinder director? 

It’s just an idea. But I have a suspicion 
in the back of my mind that if you said 
Thank you to these people more often they 
might do even more nice things for you 
than they are doing now. Try it and see! 


Your friend, 


a Wesel? 





How Laura helped 


THE 





FRIGHTENED COLPORTEUR 


By LOIS C. RANDOLPH 


— sat in the kitchen stringing beans 
when there was a knock at the door. 
In came Ardis Clark, who had been their 
guest at Sabbath dinner just three days 
before. She was looking as discouraged 
as the spies that returned from Canaan. 

“There's no use; I simply can't sell 
magazines,” she announced, flopping down 
on a chair. “I have gone two whole days, 
and I haven't sold a single copy.” 

Laura was puzzled. She knew her mother 


“Let’s start canvassing these men,” said Laura. 


could solve most problems, but what would 
she do with this one? 

Suddenly Laura saw her mother’s face 
light up. She had found a solution as 
usual! To the discouraged Miss Clark, 
Mother said, “Go back to your rooming 
house and get your suitcase. Bring it here 
and live in the little bedroom off our 
kitchen.” 

With scarcely a word the colporteur left. 

To page 18 


“Oh, no!” said Miss Clark. “I’m frightened.” 
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Firewood and Friday Night 


By BEN-IRA 


ONE day I heard Dr. Hays of the Kanye 
Mission Hospital tell this interesting 
story and I was sure you would like it too. 

Molosiwa is a good Seventh-day Advent- 
ist. in Africa. In that part of the country 
the citizens are required to work for the 
tribal government when called upon to do 
so. They are divided up into “regiments,” 
each under a regimental officer. 

One job Molosiwa frequently had to do 
was collecting firewood. You see, it is the 
custom for the tribal government to meet 
very early in the morning, long before 
daylight, and for this reason it is necessary 
for them to have plenty of firewood on 
hand. So all the regiments take their turn 
collecting it. They hitch up their oxwagons 
and sometimes are gone several days be- 
fore they get enough wood. 

One Thursday morning Molosiwa was 
called out with his regiment to collect the 
firewood. He took his oxwagon and went 
along with his regiment to the place his 
regimental officer had chosen. He was 
rather unhappy about being called out so 
late in the week. It might be Sabbath be- 
fore they could get home with their loads, 
and then he could expect to have trouble, 
unless he were willing to work on Sabbath, 
which he wasn’t. He knew he would get no 
consideration from his regimental officer, 
who would do his best to make it hard 
for him. He tried to do his best in the 
work he was assigned, and his load grew 
as fast as he could make it. At least he 


could not be accused of shirking. But long 
before noon on Friday he knew he could 
not get home before Sabbath, and he de- 
cided what he would do. 

About an hour before sunset he drove 
his oxen off the road in a good spot for 
camping, and started to take the harness 
off. The other wagons stopped to see what 
it was all about, and his officer came over 
and asked him what he was doing. 

“Do you see where the sun is, sir?” he 
said. “In just an hour, when it sets, God's 
Sabbath will begin, and I must not work 
on God’s Sabbath. I will just camp here 
quietly till Monday morning and then fin- 
ish bringing my load in.” (The government 
was very strict about people not working 
on Sunday, so that was why he did not say 
he would bring the load in on Sunday.) 

“You will do nothing of the sort,” his 
officer said. “You will harness those oxen 
at once, and come along with the rest of 
us. 

“No, sir. I’m sorry, but I can’t do that.” 

“Then we will do it for you. The rest 
of you come here and harness these oxen. 
We won't have any foolishness like this.” 

Molosiwa went and stood in front of 
his lead ox. Then he said, “No, sir. I can’t 
do that either. You see, the commandmen 
of God says neither my manservant nor m 
maidservant nor my ox nor my ass must 
work on God's holy Sabbath. So you see, 
I can’t let you do that. I will bring the 
load in on Monday morning.” 
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“No, Molosiwa, you can’t get away with 
it. I am going to charge you with refusing 
to obey orders, and you know how serious 
that can be! It will cost you five oxen, at 
least.” 

“Very well, sir. You do as you think 
right. But I must obey God’s command.” 

The regiment went on without Molosiwa. 

He spent a quiet Sabbath and Sunday in 
his camp, and early Monday morning he 
hitched up his oxen and took the load into 
wn. 
His officer immediately laid a charge 
against him of refusing to obey orders. 
He was found guilty and fined five oxen. 
This he had to pay. 

However, he knew he could appeal the 
case to his chief if he wished; but if the 
chief upheld the verdict, the fine would 
be doubled! Molosiwa felt that he must 
take this risk, and so he appealed the case 
to Chief Bathoen. 

Chief Bathoen had heard of this case, 
and being interested in the matter, he had 





made inquiries from some of the men of 
the regiment. However, when the officer 
came before him to lay the charge, he 
acted as though he knew nothing. 

“What charge do you bring against this 
man?” he asked. 

“Refusing to carry out my orders, chief,” 
said the officer. 

“What orders did you give him?” 

“I ordered him to bring in a load of 
wood.” 

“Did he refuse to bring in the wood?” 

“No, he did not exactly refuse to bring 
in the wood.” 

“Did he, in fact, bring in the wood?” 

“Yes, he brought in the wood.” 

“Then what is the charge? You say you 
ordered him to bring wood, and he did in 
fact bring in the wood. Unless you have 
some other charge against him, you have 
made no case against him.” 

“But he refused to bring it in on Friday 
night or Saturday because he said it was 
his Sabbath.” To page 19 


“No,” Molosiwa told the officer. “I cannot let my oxen work on Sabbath. God has forbidden it.” 





fa 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED, 


By NORMA R. 


YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 2: 


THE FEAST 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


Rajin, the teacher of a strange new religion has come 
to the village of Singing Water in Borneo. The 
witch doctor, Kooning, has warned everyone to 
have nothing to do with him, but still the villagers 
crowd to his gatherings to sing songs and listen to 
his stories. Saksee will have nothing to do with 
Rajin’s God, and determines to leave the people with 
whom he has been living for the five years since his 
mother died—his Uncle Sobat, his Aunt Gar, and 
their little daughter Vee-Vee, who can neither speak 
nor hear—and go back to his native village of Broken 
Light. He sets out bravely, but darkness overtakes 
him while he is still in the forest. A strange noise 
frightens him. 

AKSEE crouched in the path with his 

back against the bohongan and his belt 
knife raised to deal with any wild beast 
that might be about to attack him. The 
sounds had stopped. The jungle was quiet, 
but the terror remained. His mouth felt 
dry and bitter. His hands shook and the 
strength of his body seemed to have melted 
away. 

Then words came to him—not words 
that could be heard with the ear, but words 
that hung close in the air and compelled 
his heart to listen. They were the words 
Rajin had spoken that morning by the pool 
below Singing Water: 

“He can always help you in any kind of 
trouble. Talk to Him. He will hear you.” 

The boy felt a great sob pressing up into 
his throat. His mind rejected the thought of 
Rajin’s God; but his heart in its terror 
was like a small pitiful creature running to 


any refuge that opened before it. Without 
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wanting to, without meaning to, his thought 
flew to the God of heaven. 

A light flashed in the path that led to 
his village. A crashing and grunting in the 
brush showed him that his companion in 
the darkness was a wild pig. Frightened 
by the light, the pig scrambled off into the 
jungle. 

A voice called to him through the night. 
It was his father Pakoo, with a burning 
torch in his hand. 

“Saksee, Saksee!” The light came closer. 
“Are you there?” His father must have 
heard the noise of the wild pig. The boy 
was too surprised and relieved to answer at 
once, so that his father had almost reached 
the spot where he stood with his back 
against the tree when he spoke. 

“I am here, Father.” He felt weak all 
over and cold sweat stood out on his face. 

“Kooning said you would come today 
and I began to worry about you. I was 


afraid you might have been delayed ® 


in some danger. It is good you have come. 
Then his father lifted the heavy bohongan 
and carried it to the house where Saksee 
had been born in the village of Broken 
Light. 

Pakoo had prepared rice and now he set 
food before his son. “Eat and then rest 
a little before you go to bathe.” 

Saksee felt so tired the food had little 





<> why, 

















attraction for him. He only picked at it. His 
father sat beside him and asked him many 
questions about the new teaching that had 
come to Singing Water. 

“Is it true that the medicine of Rajin 
cures sick people?” 

“Maybe,” the boy answered. “But people 
are also helped by Kooning’s medicine.” 

“Tell me.” The older man’s eyes glis- 
tened in the light from the coconut oil 
lamp. “Tell me, how does your Uncle Sobat, 

y brother, feel about this new witch- 

aft?” 

“Uncle Sobat and Aunt Gar go every 
night to hear the words and sing the songs. 
So does everyone else in the village.” 
Saksee felt so tired that he left off eating 
and sat on his mat looking at his father. 

Pakoo was a thickset man with power- 
ful arms and legs. His face appeared heavy. 
Only his keen eyes gave life to it. He was 
known to be a quiet man and loved the 
jungle. He was a great hunter. Once he 
lost his way among the mountains and lived 
for several days on the shoots of a wild 
jungle fern called pakoo. Thus he had got 
his name and it had stuck to him through 
the years. 

“You are tired from the hard journey 
up the mountain,” the older man said. “Go 
and bathe. Then you must sleep. There 


‘ 


A light flashed on the path, and Saksee saw a pig scramble into the bushes. Then a voice called. 





will be time to talk tomor- 
row.” 

Saksee took a clean pair 
of short, dark trousers from 
the bohongan and went to 
the spring to bathe. The 
spring discharged a fine stream of water right 
in the middle of the village. The people had 
guided it down the mountain in a series of 
giant bamboos laid on a rude trestle and had 
placed flat stones where the bamboo spouted 
the clear water so the earth would not be 
washed away. 

Saksee remembered the pool at Singing 
Water. Would he ever dip in it again? 
Would he always have to bathe like this, 
standing on a stone with a stream of water 
washing over him? 

He felt better after his bath, and went 
directly to his sleeping mat. In spite of 
his weariness he found it hard to sleep. 
His mind went back to the terrible mo- 
ment on the path. He recalled how, for 
just an instant, his heart had gone out to’ 
the God of heaven. He hadn’t wanted it. 
He hated the God of heaven! Yet in his 
fright he had almost turned to Him—al- 
most—perhaps in his heart he really had 
called on God, the God of Rajin! Then 
came the light in the path and the voice 
of his father, calling his name. Could the 
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EVENING 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 








There's smoke curling up from the chimneys, 
There's light in the windows so gay, 

And happy feet running ‘cross porches, 
For this is the end of the day. 


The tables are all set for supper, 
The open fire's crackling bright, 
The shutters are closed ‘gainst the cold and 
the wind, 
And everything's cozy tonight. 


And all of the family are gathered 
Together, contented and still, 
While evening's announced by the dusk, and 
the moon 
That rises and shines on the hill. 


| think that the stars sparkle brighter 
As they come out now and look down, 
To see all the peace and the love that is 
our's 
And that fills other homes in our town. 


EEE 


God of heaven have answered so quickly? 
He felt prickly all over and his heart 
beat fast. He twisted and turned on his 
mat. When he did fall asleep he awakened 
often and the tune of a song rippled 
through his mind—a song Rajin had taught 
the people of Singing Water: 
“My God, how endless is Thy love! 
Thy gifts are every evening new; 
And morning mercies from above, 
Gently distill like early dew.” 


When the morning sunshine streamed 
through the tiny window above his mat 
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Saksee wakened and sat up. For a moment 
he couldn’t think where he was. Then he 
remembered. He was home in his own 
village, safe in his father’s house. 

“Peaceful morning to you!” Kooning 
called in front of the door. 

“Peaceful morning,” Pakoo replied, open- 
ing the door wide. 

“I have a good thought,” the witch doc- 
tor said, coming in and settling himself 
on a mat. “Your son has come home to 
stay. Shouldn’t we have a little celebra@ 
tion in honor of his return? You have 
some fine rice wine and I have some. We 
could make a little feast and have some 
dancing and music. Then the boy will know 
that we are glad he is home to stay.” 

“That's a fine idea!” Saksee’s father 
looked at him. “You would like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

The boy nodded his head. “I have been 
looking forward to our drinking parties 
and dancing,” he said. “There is nothing 
like that in the village of Singing Water 
anymore.” 

Kooning shook his head in grave sad- 
ness. “That's too bad! That abominable 
teaching spoils everything!” He stamped his 
foot and shook his clenched fist. “We will 
keep all the old customs lively here in this 
village. Perhaps some of the people at 
Singing Water will move up here and get 
away from that God-teacher and his witch- 
craft.” 

Kooning was a small man, old and dried 
out like a green fruit that has lain in the 
sun a long time. His hair was thin and a 
little gray. His nose stood up from his 
face more than is usual in the Dusun peo- 
ple and it was sharper than most. His yel- 
low teeth were loose and clattered when 
he talked fast or got excited. And he was 
a restless fellow, his hands always working, 
twisting together, waving about or gestur- 
ing furiously as he talked. 

Kooning talked a lot. He knew every- 
one’s business and nothing went on in the 
village without his supervision. There wi 
a peculiar glittering quality about his eyes. 
They were not bright or clear. Years of 
drinking had taken away any freshness of 
expression that might once have been 
there; but there was something sharp and 
slick about them. Saksee looked straight 
into Kooning’s eyes now as he spoke. 

“Do you think if you went to the vil- 

To page 17 


















inno opossum is one of Australia’s nui- 
sances (said Charlie the Cockatoo). You 
rarely see him during the day, but at night 
he runs all over the roofs of the homes 
making a terrible noise with his scratch- 
ing and squeaking. Sometimes we cockatoos 
go to sleep in a tree, and he comes and 
disturbs us by his racket, and then what a 
noise there is! Sometimes he gets into an 
attic, and there is a fine to-do until he is 
chased out. The opossum is like the brown 
bear in North America—he loves to come 
and raid camp stores. Where does he live? 
Up in the trees, like the koala bear, and 
he eats leaves, flowers, and honey. The 
opossum has a little pouch and keeps the 
babies in there, just as the other Australian 
marsupials do. 

And maybe I should introduce you to 
the dandy of the opossum family in Aus- 


| didn’t speak to the lyrebird. He’s much too shy. 





By KEITH MOXON 


The Opossums, and the Bird 
of a Hundred Songs 


tralia. He is called the cuscus. Quite the 
fellow, isn’t he? 

And now to tell you of my great ad- 
venture to find the bird of a hundred 
songs. All the other birds had told me 
that in the deepest, darkest recesses of the 
woods there was a bird that could really 
sing a hundred songs. Now I found that 
a little hard to believe. All the other birds 
that I knew had only one song, or maybe 
two. Well, I determined that I would find 
out, so one day off I went over the trees 
toward the very thickest parts of the forest. 

“You must look in the loneliest places,” 
the older birds had told me. “They are 
very shy.” After flying for a long time, 
and seeing nothing but dense forest around 
me, and no sign of any human habitation, 
I made my way down into a large valley, 

To page 18 


Cuscus is the dandy of all the Australian opossums. 








Enlarge Your Own Pictures! 


PART FOUR 


E now come to what is the most fun 

in making pictures—enlarging them. 

The only additional equipment you will 

need is an enlarger, which costs anywhere 

from $25 secondhand to $2,000 or $3,000 

for a fancy one, new. The less expensive 
ones do a very good job. 

Set up three trays for developer, stop 
bath, and fixer as described last week for 
contact printing. Have a supply of enlarg- 
ing paper on hand, such as Kodak Koda- 
bromide or Medalist in contrast grades, 
Nos. 2 and 4. 

Place a negative in the enlarger and put 
a piece of white paper on the baseboard. 
Turn out the room light. Adjust the height 
of the enlarger until the picture on the 
paper shows just what you want. Get it in 
perfect focus by turning the focusing knob, 
then turn out the enlarger light. 

Remove the white paper, take a piece 
of enlarger paper from the envelope and 
place it, shiny side up, under the enlarger. 
Turn on the enlarger light for the right 
number of seconds (see below) and then 
turn out the enlarger light, place the paper 
in the developer for one to one-and-a-half 
minutes, keeping the solution moving con- 
stantly. Then slide it into the stop for about 
fifteen seconds, and from there into the 
fixer bath. You can turn on the room light 
soon after you put the print into the fixer 
and see what it looks like. 

When the print has been in the fixer for 
five to ten minutes, put it into a larger 
basin with plain water in it. When you've 
done all the enlarging you want for this 
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time, wash all prints for an hour in run- 
ning water; or wash in a large basin, chang- 
ing the water twelve times during an hour. 
Water should be about 68°. Dry prints 
with white blotter or between smooth, lint- 
less sheets or towels. 

There are two tricky parts to enlarging: 
First, which grade paper should you use? 
For ordinary negatives, use No. 2 paper. 
If the negative looks thin and gray all 
over, No. 4 will give better results. Second, 
how long should the negative be exposed? 
To find out, focus picture just the way you 
want it, then cut a strip about two inches 
wide from a sheet of enlarging paper and 
place it on the baseboard. 

Cover three fourths of the strip with 
black paper and turn on enlarger for four 
seconds. Move the black paper back another 
fourth, and continue exposure another four 
seconds. Repeat for each of the remaining 
fourths, so the various parts of the strip will 
have been exposed 4, 8, 12, and 16 sec- 
onds. Then develop exactly one and a 
half minutes. Immerse in stop bath, and 
fix a minute or two, then turn on room 
light and examine. Which part looks best? 
Now expose a full sheet of enlarging pa 
for the same number of seconds you e 
posed that part of the test strip which 
you liked best. 

Learning to do all this is fun. But when 
you've learned to do it all easily, the real 
fun begins—like shining the picture 
through a hole so only the face appears in 
the finished print. But more of this at 
another time! 














1. Clean all lenses with lens tissue, then place a 
negative in the holder and insert it in enlarger. 


*« 


2. The higher the enlarger is, 
the larger the picture. Adjust 
height with knob at right. To 
bring picture into focus, turn 
the lens with your left hand. 


*«K 





3. Expose parts of a strip of 
paper for different lengths of 
time to find out how long 
to expose the whole picture. 


eo . 


4. Put enlarging paper, shiny 
side up, on baseboard. Place 
a black mask on it, then turn 
on enlarger light. You should 
get a picture to be proud of! 
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| peers and Gerry were spinning along 
on their bicycles as though they hadn't 
a care in the world. The wind was cool and 
refreshing, and the boys had nothing to do 
but ride and ride, up one street and down 
another, trying to outdo each other with 
new stunts. 

“Let’s see how slowly we can move on 
our bikes without falling off,” suggested 
Gerry. “The one that falls first loses a stick 
of chewing gum.” 

“That’s O.K. with me,” agreed Arnold. 
“We start now.” 

Going slowly was quite a work of art, 
they found, and somehow their feet slipped 
to the ground at the same moment. Both 
let out a peal of laughter and tried to per- 
suade the other that he was the one who 
had to forfeit the gum. 

Right in the middle of the argument a 
heavy, clumsy looking old man stepped out 
from behind a large cottonwood tree and 
angrily shouted, “You boys keep your loud 
laughing and bicycles off my avenue! Under- 
stand? I’ve said it often, and I'll say it 
again! Boys are like pigs. They are either 
going into mischief or coming out of it. 
Whichever it is, they need a good kick and 
sent on their way, every time you see them. 
If you two have any sense, you'll get mov- 
ing fast!” 

“Your avenue! Since when did it become 
your avenue?” demanded Gerry hotly, and 
Arnold gave him a sharp dig in the ribs, for 
he sensed that Gerry, in his present mood, 
was courting trouble. Why did this have to 
happen when everything had been so pleas- 
ant just a few minutes ago? he wondered. 

“Yes, my avenue! Who pays the taxes 
about here? I do, of course, so it’s my avenue. 
Now get those bicycles moving!” 
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COAT IN THE)Ch 
¢ 


By IVY R. DOHERTY & 


Arnold and Gerry looked at each other 
briefly, and moved on! 

When they were safely out of earshot 
Gerry really exploded. 

“What on earth does that old fellow think 
he’s doing, ordering us off a public street? 
He pays the taxes, he claims. Doesn’t he 
think anyone else in the county pays taxes? 
That’s what I'd call cool nerve! I'll ride 
on this street if I feel like it.” 

Arnold said, “Well, no use making the 
old fellow ruffle his feathers again today. 
We'll go to the next street. 
Maybe the tax payers there 
are more tolerant of boys 
and_ bicycles.” 

Two days later on his 
way to school, Gerry heard 
Mrs. Smithers in an argu- 
ment with the old man. 

“This is the surveyor’s 
peg right here,” Mrs. 
Smithers was claiming in 
crisp tones. 

“Surveyors pegs, noth- 
ing,” shouted the man. 
“T'll take you to court and 
I'll prove who owns this 
foot of land!” 

“Take me to court,” she 
defied, “and you will be 
sorry! My deed will prove 
that you are wrong, and 
all you will get for your 
trouble will be the pleasure 
of paying court expenses.” 

“You're a thief!” the 


The boys dropped the coat and 
watched it float away. “Serves 
the old man right!” they said. 
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old man shouted and stomped angrily into 
his house. 

“Whew!” Gerry gave a long-drawn-out 
whistle. He had been well entertained, and 
was more anxious than Mrs. Smithers to 
see Mr. Blackney pay court expenses. That 
would be.a real laugh, Gerry mused, and 
would serve him right for chasing him and 
Arnold away from his property. 

Some time later Arnold and Gerry were 
on old Mr. Blackney’s avenue again, but 
this time with their dogs and not their 











bicycles. School was out for the summer 
and the boys were enjoying a walk with 
their dogs. 

Arnold picked up a stick and whistled to 
Nip. “Here, Nip, here Nip,” he called 
pleasantly. “Fetch it, Nip! Fetch it!” Arnold 
threw the stick and it landed—without his 
intending it to do so—right on Mr. Black- 
ney’s lawn! It seemed to the boys that the 
man appeared from nowhere. In fact, he 
was there so fast it even seemed that he 
had been waiting for something like this 
to happen so he could quarrel with some- 
one. Was that his favorite pastime? 

“You aren’t satisfied to yell and yip about 
the place but you have to chase your dogs 
all over my lawn to mutilate it after all 
my hard work, you scoundrels!” 

Arnold stood, mouth wide open, won- 
dering what would come next. “I'll give 
you three minutes to be off my avenue!” 
he warned. “If -you’re not gone, I shall call 
the police!” 

Gerry tugged Arnold’s sleeve and off they 
walked, the dogs trotting obediently be- 
hind them. 

“Did you ever hear anything like it be- 
fore?” demanded Gerry. 














“I heard him quarreling with one of his 
neighbors a few days ago because one of 
their cows was nibbling the grass under 
his barbed-wire fence. You'd think to hear 
him that he expected the neighbors to 
watch every bite their cows ate, in case 
he should miss a blade of grass.” 

At supper that evening Gerry told his 
mother all about the encounters with Mr. 
Blackney. Mother smiled. She said that Mr. 
Blackney was old and childish and that the 
boys should try to be nice to him anyway. 
Gerry thought this over, but could not 
see why a man should be excused for such 
behavior. 

He thought about it so long and felt so 
intensely about Mr. Blackney’s unjust in- 
terferences that he decided he was going 
to get even with him before many months 
passed. He would watch for an opportunity. 

Winter eventually set in and stayed a 
long, long time. The ground was blanketed 
with thick whiteness and the creek that had 
smiled and gurgled in summer sunlight 
was now sullen and gray and scarcely able 
to move. Snow was almost choking its life 
out. Arnold and Gerry exchanged flash- 
light signals from their windows at night 
to help brighten the hours away from 
school. 

One Saturday evening Gerry signaled 
to Arnold that they would have a snow 
fight down at the creek bridge the next 
morning. 

Each lay awake that night planning how 
he would win the battle and each debated 
which tactics would be the best to use. 
True to the signal plans, both boys were 
down at the creek at nine o'clock, ready to 
pepper each other with snowballs until the 
weaker boy had to give up. 

The new fall of snow in the night had 
made the whole picture beautiful and a 
pale, watery sun lent a sparkle to the white- 
ness. 

Back and forth flew the snowballs, and 
back and forth with them flew many an 
uncomplimentary remark. 

“Ouch!” roared Arnold. “That one went 
right down inside my shirt.” 

Gerry grinned. That was just what he 
had been hoping for! He sent another, and 
another, while Arnold struggled to relieve 
himself of the uncomfortable lump. 

“Quit! Quit!” pleaded Arnold. But be- 
fore he had a chance to appeal once more, 
heavy hands grabbed his shoulders. 
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“What in the name of Fortune are you 
two scoundrels doing here near my barn, 
frightening my cows so they won't give 
their milk properly?” demanded an angry 
man. Arnold grunted. He didn’t need to 
guess twice who that was! 

“We didn’t disturb your cattle,’ pro- 
tested Arnold. “We were just having some 
fun as boys should in this weather. Why 
can’t you leave your neighbors to them- 
selves unless you have something pleasant 
to say?” Arnold had said too much he wa: 
well aware as he saw the scarlet colo 
mount in Mr. Blackney’s face. 

The old man was furious, and made a 
dart at this boy who had dared to answer 
back at him. 

“You . . . you littk———!” he was so 
maddened he couldn’t think of the special 
name he wanted to call Arnold. He made a 
grab at the tail of the boy’s coat, but 
Arnold was far too fleet of foot to be 
caught by a rheumatic old man, and he 
grinned broadly at the anger which his 
escape caused his pursuer. 

Mr. Blackney stamped his foot and shook 
his finger menacingly, and hurried back to 
the barn to care for the cows. Arnold and 
Gerry, having been interrupted in their 
snowfight, decided to call it a day. As they 
stood on the bridge looking down at the 
water, they dropped dead leaves and twigs 
to see how fast the creek could swirl them 
away. Suddenly Gerry's attention was riveted 
on some object on the bank. It was nothing 
more nor less than Mr. Blackney’s coat, 
which he had apparently thrown down on 
the bank when he came to scold the boys. 
Quick as a wink Gerry scrambled down the 
snowy bank and grabbed that coat. 

Then back to the bridge, where he 
dropped it into the water to see how far 
it would float. The coat caught on a rock 
jutting from the sullen stream. Gerry felt 
he had done the smartest thing in his whole 
lifetime. It was fun to watch the creek try 
to tug the coat from its moorings and carry 
it away. But somehow, the coat was “"@ \ 
obstinate about letting go. It almost seeme 
to know that its owner would be coming 
for it soon. And that is exactly what its 
owner was doing. Gerry knew it was time 
to depart. He wasn’t very eager to meet 
Mr. Blackney just then! 

One of the little neighbor boys had seen 
everything from his upstairs window. Now 
he wasted no time letting Gerry’s mother 
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know all about it. Of course, Gerry’s mother 
was most unhappy about what Gerry had 
done, and when Gerry came in and their 
eyes met, there was no room in the house 
for any secrets, either way. Mother told 
Gerry that there are some people who 
must be excused for their irritating ways, 





because they do not have their minds func- 
tioning in a perfectly normal manner. She 
said, “Mr. Blackney is an old man and has 
seen so many hard times in the days gone 
by that he ceases to think happy, generous 
thoughts anymore. It is not at all kind to 
annoy him, and make matters worse for 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Virginia Elling, age 12. General Delivery, Moab, 
Utah, U.S.A. Rocks, arrowheads, ancient pieces of 
pottery, stamps, hiking, biking, making button 
brooches, collecting stories and poems. 

Florence Downey, age 12. RFD 1, Colfax, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Piano, reading, sewing, old coins. 

Leslie McPherson, age 13. c/o J. T. Stevens, 
Awarua Bay Road, No. 7 R.D. Invercargill, Southland, 
South Island, New Zealand. Stamps, reading, coins, 
gardening, photography, post cards. 

Connie Bryant, age 14. 1340 South 26th Street, 
Louisville 10, Kentucky, U.S.A. Post cards, swimming, 
roller skating. 

Marian Schubert, age 15. 3433 Liberty Garden 
Road, Baltimore 7, Maryland, U.S.A. Sewing, hiking, 
reading. 

Sally Ann Leet, age 13. St. Michael’s Road, Paget 
West, Bermuda. Cooking, writing letters. 

Sandra Wayner, age 12. RFD 1, Box 42, Prince 
George, Virginia, U.S.A. Sports, piano, cooking, 
horse and dog pictures, stamps, reading. 

Margaret E. Crouse, age 11. RFD 1, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Sewing, swimming, singing, 
cooking. 

Colleen Wren, age 12. RFD 3, Box 98, Gig Harbor, 
Washington, U.S.A. Sewing, singing, cooking, swim- 
ming. 





him. Perhaps if someone showed him a 
little affection and kindness, the stoniness 
and meanness in his heart would melt away. 
Who knows?” 

“Do we have to put up with him, then, 
not saying a word and letting him believe 
that he owns the avenue and the bridge 
and the creek and . . . well, the whole 
world?” 

“It doesn’t hurt a boy your age to be 
patient with other people’s weaknesses,” 
Mother told him. “If someone had taught 
Mr. Blackney that valuable lesson when he 
was young, he probably would be a happy, 
lovable man now. Don’t you see what I 
mean?” 

“You mean to say that I could grow up 
as hateful as that old FP 

“There you are,” Mother admonished. 
“That is exactly what I do mean, and un- 
less you mend your ways right now, per- 
haps even you can become as disliked as 
Mr. Blackney. You know what I think?” 

Gerry was very apprehensive about the 
expression in Mother’s eye. Something was 
coming that he wouldn’t like. He could 
tell it at a glance. 

“I think one of the best things you 
could do to mend the situation between 
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you and Mr. Blackney is for you to go 
and admit that you have treated him wrong 
and apologize to him for having thrown 
the coat in the creek.” 

“What?” gasped Gerry. “You mean to 
say I've got to tell him I’m sorry when he 
is the cause of it all?” 

“Why not?” Mother challenged. “Can’t 
you feel sorry for an old, lonely man who 
probably wishes he could be nice to peo- 
ple, but doesn’t know how to begin? Per- 
haps that was his only warm coat, and yo 
know he has to be out in this weather t 
attend to his animals. If you wet his coat, 
can’t you feel a little sorry that you are 
perhaps making him go cold for a good 
many hours?” 

“Why,” Gerry said slowly, “if you put 
it that way, then perhaps I could feel a little 
sorry!” 

Gerry had his head in his hands, think- 
ing. An hour passed, and Gerry determined 
he would go and find Mr. Blackney and tell 
him he was sorry. 

Every step he took across the pasture he 
wished he could turn on his heels and 
run away. But he had made his choice, and 
he vowed he would see the thing through 
rather than find himself as disagreeable as 
Mr. Blackney someday. 

And there was Mr. Blackney, walking 
toward the house, coatless. Gerry had no- 
ticed that the coat was no longer at the 
bridge, and he hoped fervently that it was 
safely at Mr. Blackney’s fireside, drying. 
What if he had to buy Mr. Blackney an- 
other one out of his savings? Oh, no, he 
couldn’t do that, for he did not have suffi- 
cient money. 

“What are you doing here?” growled the 
old man. “Wasn’t throwing my coat in the 
creek bad enough? What are you up to 
this time?” That wasn’t much of an open- 
ing for an apology, Gerry thought, but he 
could not turn back. 

“I’m sorry I threw your coat in the creek, 
Mr. Blackney,” he stammered. “It was mean 
of me and I promise I won't do anythin 
like that to you again.” 

Mr. Blackney dropped his hayfork and 
stared wide-eyed at the boy. Could he be- 
lieve his ears? 

He stared at Gerry, and Gerry thought 
he saw something like a tear glistening in 
the old man’s eye. 

“Well, now, my boy, that’s all right,” 
he muttered, patting Gerry’s shoulder. “I 





guess I’ve been kind of gruff, and maybe 
I deserved the treatment you gave me. 
That's all right, boy, that’s all right,” he 
repeated, then turned and strode off. Gerry 
could not understand why, but he guessed 
that something had begun to soften in 
Mr. Blackney’s hard old heart. 

Gerry scratched his wrinkling forehead, 
and kicked at the snow. “I guess Mother 
must have been right,” he mused, “and I’m 
starting right now to learn to be patient 
® I will be liked by the boys when I am 

n old man,” and Gerry chuckled to think 
that he could ever really be old. 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


lage of Singing Water you could persuade 
Uncle Sobat and Aunt Gar to stop going 
to that teacher’s house?” 

“I have already talked to Sobat.” The 
old man waved his hands and shook them 
back and forth in a gesture of hopelessness. 
“I talked to him and he answered me that 
he would hear all about this new teach- 
ing first; then he would make his decision.” 

At sundown two days later the drums 
were brought and placed on the grassy 
slope near the bathing place in the center 
of the village. The women and children 
squatted in a circle about the spot. Rice 
wine was passed around and the drinking 
began. Even the musicians stopped fre- 
quently to gulp from full coconut shells of 
liquor. Then the beating of drums and 
tom-toms took on a fiercer, faster note. 

A young man swayed to the center of 
the circle and began a wild dance. As he 
shook and twisted his almost naked body, 
he waved his hands in meaningful gestures 
and chanted an old tribal song. 

Another man joined him and the two 
entertained the company for several min- 
utes. Then two women took up the dance 


and the chant. 
4 The moon came out full and round and 

looked down on the scene through the great 
jungle trees and the coconut palms. Saksee 
sat in the circle watching. The moonlight 
seemed almost as bright as day. A woman 
brought him a big coconut cup brimming 
with rice wine. He sipped a little. For over 
two moons he had not tasted any wine. 
Even before that, Uncle Sobat had never 
let him have more than a sip or two. 


Uncle Sobat said it was not good for young 
people to drink much wine. 

Now the people were watching him. 
They knew this feast was in his honor. 
They expected him to enjoy himself. He 
lifted the cup and drained it, then sat 
back feeling that at last he was a man. 
Here he was in his own village with a 
feast to honor him and he could toss down 
a coconut full of wine as well as the best 
of them. 

Then he began to have an uneasy feel- 
ing in his middle. His stomach objected 
to the sudden drenching with liquor. He got 
up and ran to the back of his father’s 
house and was violently sick! He lay on 
the ground rolling about in distress until 
he felt better. Then he went back to his 
place among the watching people. 

The sound of the drums and the tom- 
toms was terrific. His head felt ready to 
burst. Surely they could hear this noise all 
the way down the mountain. They could 
certainly hear it in Singing Water, which 
was only six miles away. Then he remem- 
bered—No, they could not hear. They were 
all gathered in Rajin’s house singing. The 
sound of the singing would drown other 
noises. 

The boy was startled by his own thoughts. 
Where was the gladness of this company 
—the gladness that he remembered? Where 
was the peace of this group gathered under 
the stars and the coconut palms drinking 
and dancing and making this frightful 
racket? It was not like he expected—not 
like his memories. What could be wrong? 

As the night advanced, the drinking con- 
tinued and the dancing grew more convul- 
sive, the whole scene made more hideous by 
the shouts of drunken people. Early in the 
morning the dancing stopped. Most of the 
men were drunk, among them the chief of 
Broken Light and his grown son, Jawab, a 
young man of sixteen years. They wobbled 
to their feet and began to argue in loud 
voices. It was impossible to understand what 
the quarrel was about. They began to scream 
at one another and strike out with their 
fists. Finally they locked together in a fierce 
struggle. 

The young man was tall and quick, a 
fine looking fellow. The whole village 
knew that he would be chief someday. The 
old chief was stocky and heavy, with great 
strength. The two wrestlers dragged and 
pushed and clawed each other. They were 
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coming closer to the spot where Saksee 
sat. He stood up and backed away a few 
steps. Then with a burst of fury the old 
chief threw his son to the ground in sud- 
den victory, the young man going down 
with a terrible scream. 

Kooning, the witch doctor, hurried to 
him. One leg stuck out from his side at a 
grotesque angle, seeming to be unjointed 
at the hip, and the young man, Jawab, was 
in frightful pain. He screamed in agony 
for several minutes in spite of his mother 
who tried to speak comforting words to 
him. Then he lapsed into unconsciousness. 
After all, he was very drunk. The old chief 
sank down exhausted on the ground be- 
side him. It was plain that he had no. idea 
of what had happened. He, too, was filled 
with rice wine and he began to snore. 

(To be continued) 


The Opossums 
From page 9 


heavily forested. At the bottom of the val- 
ley or gully there was a mountain stream 
tumbling its way along. All around the 
stream, and up the sides of the gully, were 
thousands of tree ferns, shading the forest 
floor like great umbrellas, and making the 
air cool and sweet. A man can walk under 
the tree ferns, that’s how tall they are. So 
down I flew until I was under the tree 
ferns, and saw all around me the long cor- 
ridors formed by their spreading branches. 
Now what was I to do? 

“Be still,’ the older birds had told me, 
“still as death—and listen! When you hear 
different bird songs coming from the same 
direction—that’s the bird. Sometimes there 
will be the sound of chopping wood, or 
the sound of a puffing train, or the chink 
of a chain, or the honk of an automobile 
horn. Then you can be sure that the bird 
you seek is there. Very quietly make your 
way in his direction, and you will see him 
doing his daily dance of happiness. And 
when you see his tail, you will know his 
name.” 

So I waited, it seemed for hours. Then 
all at once it happened. I heard the song 
of the whipbird, like the crack of a whip, 
then the song of the curlew—‘Ker-loo, 
ker-loo!” then the song of the peewee— 
“Pee-we-ee, pee-weeee,” then the song of 
the kookaburra—“Kook-kook-kook-ka-ka-ka 
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Ha-ha-ha,” then the song of the brolga, like 
the sound of a trumpet, then the song of 
the cassowary, like a deep booming grunt, 
then the song of the bellbird, like a tinkling 
sleigh bell. And then! then I heard my own 
song! “Crarrrk! Cra-r-r-k!” and I almost re- 
plied. But I checked myself just in time. 
And then I heard the sound of chopping 
wood—"Ker-chunk, ker-chunk, ker-chunk.” 
And I knew it was the bird. 

So very carefully I made my way toward 
the sounds, until the rush of the strea 
became a faint whisper behind me. sary 
enough, I came to a little open space, in 
the center of which was the bird of a hun- 
dred songs. He was prancing and jumping 
about, walking up and down, all the time 
singing his songs. I found out later that he 
has a song service every day, and at that 
time he practices all the songs he knows. 

Now for his name. What did his tail 
look like? He had two long brown tail 
feathers, curled at the ends, arching up over 
his body, with other feathers between, and 
as he turned around, I saw the shape at 
once. 

Now I knew his name—the lyrebird! 
That was the shape of the ancient Greek 
lyre, or harp, with its frame and strings. 

Well, I didn’t bother the lyrebird. More 
than likely he would have run right off, 
for he is very, very shy. So I made my way 
home, ready now to believe anything I 
might hear about anything! What an amaz- 
ing bird! 


The Frightened Colporteur 
From page 3 


Then Mother turned to Laura. “You can 
go with Miss Clark, and keep her from 
getting scared. You have a lot of push and 
courage.” 

“Me, Mother?” Laura’s mouth fell open. 
“Surely you can’t mean me/ I have never 


sold a magazine in my life. Besides I can’), 


understand a woman twenty-one years ol 
being so scared.” 

“You have done well in the Ingathering 
work,” persisted Mother. “If we don’t do 
something, you and I together, Ardis Clark 
will go home discouraged, and she will not 
get to college this fall. She has not been a 
church member more than nine months, 
and we must not let her down.” 





In an hour Miss Clark was back with 
her suitcase. She brightened noticeably over 
the large bowl of blackberries she ate for 
her supper. Mrs. Dahlgren announced, 
“Laura will go with you tomorrow, so there 
will be two of you.” 

Next morning Ardis Clark and Laura 
started out to walk the mile and a half 
to the territory. On the way they passed a 
streetcar barn where several conductors and 
motormen were sitting around. “This is the 

lace to start,’ suggested Laura. “These 
en have money to buy because they have 
jobs, and they have time to read.” 

“No, let’s go on to our territory,” fe- 
plied Miss Clark. “I am afraid of these 
men.” 

“If you are not going to try, I am,” in- 
sisted Laura. “You just wait here while I 
go into the car barn.” In fifteen minutes 
she came back triumphant. She had sold 
seven magazines to the nine men, and she 
proudly put the money into Miss Clark’s 
hand. “That is a good start for today,” she 
said. 

They walked to their territory and began 
work. Laura played with the babies in the 
houses so that Miss Clark could get the 
full attention of the mothers. When the 
day was over Miss Clark had sold fifteen 
magazines besides the seven that Laura had 
sold in the morning. Not so bad a day. 

Two jubilant girls recounted the day's 
happenings to Mother. “Tomorrow is Fri- 
day. Go out again,” she said. “Then for 
Saturday night I have a scheme.” On Fri- 
day Miss Clark sold eleven magazines. She 
let Laura go home at noon to help her 
mother. 

Saturday night Mother got five young 
women to go with her, and the group went 
downtown with Miss Clark to sell on the 
street. They sold more than one hundred 
magazines, Miss Clark herself selling seven- 
teen. Her courage began to rise! 

Every day of the next week Laura went 

with Miss Clark until noon. By that time 
@:. seemed to have generated enough cour- 
age to proceed alone. During the summer 
on Saturday nights, Laura would take care 
of baby Agnes and little Mabel so that 
Mother could help Miss Clark and the oth- 
ers selling on the streets. 

Soon Laura went with Miss Clark only 
on Mondays. The number of magazines 
sold climbed steadily until there was al- 


most enough for a scholarship to the col- 
lege. 

On the day Miss Clark left to go to 
school, she turned to Mother and Laura 
and said, “I don’t know how to thank you 
two for your help. Without you there would 
have been no college for me this year.” 

Mother smiled. “Even Moses needed 
Aaron and Hur to hold up his hands so that 
the Israelites could have victory. Success 
to you in your school year.” 


Firewood and Friday Night 
From page 5 


“I have been waiting for a case like this 
to come before me,” said Chief Bathoen. 
“I admire a man like Molosiwa who has 
the courage of his convictions. And while 
I do not agree with his Sabbath, I feel it 
would be wrong to punish him for keeping 
it if he thinks that is the Bible teaching. 
Give him back his five oxen, and don’t 
bring any more cases like this before this 
court.” 

So everything turned out well for Mo- 
losiwa because he was a sincere and con- 
sistent Christian. But another man, Mark 
Modisa, who lived not far from Molosiwa, 
had a different experience, and it was his 
own fault! 

Mark Modisa claimed to be a Sabbath- 
keeper, but he was not too faithful in his 
obedience to the Sabbath commandment. 
He, too, was ordered to bring in wood on 
the Sabbath, and refused, and was fined 
six oxen. He appealed, and the same Chief 
Bathoen tried the case. 

“You say you are a member of the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church, and you keep 
Saturday for the Sabbath?” asked the chief. 

“Yes, sit.” 

Then Chief Bathoen looked him straight 
in the eye and said slowly, “Who was it 
that was seen thatching his roof on a Satur- 
day morning not very long ago?” 

Mark Modisa’s head jerked back in ob- 
vious surprise. 

“And who was plowing his field out in 
the bush where he thought no one would 
see him, on a Saturday morning?” the chief 
went on. 

Mark Modisa blushed and looked down on 
the ground. Everybody could see he was 
guilty, but he said nothing. The chief con- 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X—JESUS IS CONDEMNED 


(DECEMBER 8) 


Memory VERSE: ‘What shall I do then with 
Jesus which is called Christ?” (Matthew 27:22). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story as told in Matthew 27:15-32; 
Mark 15:15-20; Luke 23:13-16; John 19:8-12. Go 
over the memory verse and review it daily. 


SUNDAY 


Pilate Yields to the People 


Open your Bible to Luke 23. 

Pilate was not too pleased when Herod sent 
Jesus back to him. He did not want to have the 
responsibility of condemning Him, and yet he 
feared to displease the Jews, who were clamor- 
ing for the death sentence. Read what he told 
the people in verses 14 and 15. 

Although he was forced to tell them he could 
not find any fault in Jesus, he wanted to do 
something to make the people happy. So what 
did he propose to do? (Verse 16.) 

“Here Pilate showed his weakness. He had 
acknowledged that Christ was innocent; then why 
should he punish Him? It was a compromise with 
wrong. The Jews never forgot this through all 
the trial.’”—The Story of Jesus, p. 133. 

But the people demanded more _ insistently 
than ever that Jesus be condemned to die. 

Just then an interruption came in the form of 
a messenger with a letter from Pilate’s wife. 
“Have thou nothing to do with that just man,” 
she wrote, “for I have suffered many things this 
day in a dream because of him” (Matt. 27:19). 

Pilate’s wife had been impressed by all she had 
heard of Jesus, and this dream had been sent as 
a warning, which she passed on to her husband. 
But he was too weak to heed it. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
731, par. 6; p. 732. 

THINK of the results of Pilate’s compromising 
instead of taking a firm stand for what he knew 
was right. 

Pray that you may always act on what you 
know is right. 
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MONDAY 


“Christ or Barabbas?”’ 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 

While the crowd was still clamoring for the 
death sentence to be passed, Pilate suddenly 
thought of one last way in which he could free 
the man whom he knew in his heart was in- 
nocent. He thought of a certain custom the Jews 
had that might be the answer. Look in verse 15 
and find what that custom was. 

A little while before, a wicked ringleader and 
rebel by the name of Barabbas had been captured. 
Pilate felt sure that if he were to ask the people 
which of the two, Jesus or Barabbas, they would 
like to have released, they would choose the 
noble Jesus before the ruffian Barabbas. So he 
put the choice to them. 

For a moment the chief priests were alarmed 
as they looked on the cruel features and hard- 
ened expression of the wicked robber, but they 
managed to persuade the crowd to make the de- 
mand they wanted. What was their choice? 
(Verse 21.) 

Pilate was shocked at their answer, but he had 
left the decision to them, and they had made it. 
Tnen he asked, ‘What shall I do then with Jesus 
which is called Christ?” and the awful answer 
came, “Let him be crucified’ (Matt. 27:22). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
733, pars. 1-3. 

TuInk how easily a crowd of people can be led 


when they do not stop to think for themselve \ 


what is right. 


Pray that you will not follow the crowd, but ‘ 


only that which you know is the true teaching 
of Christ. 


TUESDAY 


Jesus Mocked 


Open your Bible to Mark 15. 

Pilate turned pale when he heard the awful 
ery, “Crucify him!’”’ Had it come to this? he asked 
himself. 





“Why,” he asked the crowd, “what evil hath 
he done?” (Luke 23:22.) 

Again the cry rose from the demon-possessed 
mob, “Crucify him!” 

He then carried out his sentence of chastising 
Jesus, and allowed the soldiers to scourge Him, 
but in all this Christ was like the sheep that 
Isaiah wrote about, that was dumb when led to 
the slaughter. You will find the name of the hall 
to which they led Jesus to be mocked in Mark 
15:16. 

Here they subjected Him to the worst kind of 
mockery. In verses 17-19 find seven different 
ways in which they ill-treated our Lord. 

Once again Pilate led the Saviour before the 
people, hoping the sight of His suffering and 


@ would soften them. “Behold the man,” 
i 


cried, but again they demanded, “Crucify 
ml!” 

“There stood the Son of God, wearing the robe 
of mockery and the crown of thorns. Stripped 
to the waist, His back showed the long, cruel 
stripes from which the blood flowed freely. His 
face was stained with blood, and bore the marks 
of exhaustion and pain; but never had it ap- 
peared more beautiful. Every feature expressed 
gentleness and resignation, and the tenderest 
pity for His cruel foes.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 
136. 


In his disgust and weakness the Roman gover- 
nor said, “Take ye him, and crucify him: for I 
find no fault in him” (John 19:6). 


REVIEW PICTURES 


To which the Jews replied, “We have a law, 
and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God” (John 19:7). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
vo. 


a 


‘ 
THINK how rage can blind the eyes and under- 
standing. 
Pray that you may never give in to evil pas- 
sions. 
WEDNESDAY 


The Jews Make Their Choice 


Open your Bible to John 19. 

Pilate was afraid as he heard the words of the 
mob. The innocent prisoner was slipping out 
of his hands, and he was to blame. Going back 
into the judgment hall he questioned Jesus for 
the last time. Look in verse 9 and find the ques- 
tion he asked and how Jesus treated it. 

His silence was a rebuke to the governor. 
Drawing himself up to his full height, Pilate 
asked, “Speakest thou not unto me? knowest 
thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and 
have power to release thee?” (Verse 10.) What 
did Jesus reply? (Verse 11.) 

Pilate tried to obtain the release of our Sav- 
iour, but the Jews now attacked him on his weak- 
est point. Read what they said in verse 12. 

“This was touching Pilate in a weak place. 
He was already under suspicion by the Roman 
government, and he knew that a report of this 





L. THIERSCH, ARTIST 


Jesus staggered beneath the weight of the cross. Simon expressed pity, and was compelled to carry it. 
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kind would be his ruin.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 
137. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
736, 737. 

THINK of the evil results that are sure to come 
when we refuse to yield to what we know is 
right. 

Pray that you may be loyal to your convictions 
of what is right. 


THURSDAY 


On the Road to Calvary 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27. 

Pilate wanted to show that the decision to 
crucify Christ was not his, but the Jews’. Look 
in verse 24 and find the ritual he carried out to 
show that he was innocent of ordering Christ's 
crucifixion. 

He tried thus to rid himself of the responsi- 
bility of causing Christ’s death, but he was never 
to be free of remorse for his deed. 

“But in spite of his precautions, the very thing 
he dreaded afterward came upon him. His honors 
were stripped from him, he was cast down from 
his high office, and, stung by remorse and 
wounded pride, not long after the crucifixion he 
ended his own life. 

“So all who compromise with sin will gain 
only sorrow and ruin.”—The Story of Jesus, pp. 
137, 138. 

In verse 25 you can read the fateful words 
with which the Jews took the responsibility for 
Jesus’ death. 

“It was a terrible sentence to pass upon them- 
selves. It was an awful heritage to hand down 
to their posterity. 

“Literally was this fulfilled upon themselves 
in the fearful scenes in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, about forty years later. 

“Literally has it been fulfilled in the scattered, 
despised, and oppressed condition of their de- 
scendants since that day.”—The Story of Jesus, 
p. 138. 

Then Jesus was led away to Calvary to be 
crucified. He was too weak to bear the heavy 
cross, and so they called a man named Simon, 
who had come from the country, to carry it for 
Him. Simon never forgot this honor. His sons 
were followers of Jesus, but until this time he 
himself had not been; but ever afterward he too 
was a disciple of the One whom he had helped 
in His last hours. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
741, pars. 3, 4; p. 742, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how our careless words can return to 
condemn us. 

Pray to be able to bear the cross as willingly 
as Simon the Cyrenean. 


FRIDAY 


How Is Your Knowledge of This Week’s Lesson? 


Can you answer these questions? Look up the 
answers if you are not sure of them. 

1. Although he was not willing to order Jesus 
to be crucified, how did Pilate compromise with 





the Jews whom he feared to offend? (Luke 23: 
14-16.) 

2. What message did Pilate’s wife send to 
him? (Matt. 27:19.) 

3. Who else was a prisoner in Roman hands 
at this time? (Mark 15:7.) 


4. When Pilate, in accordance with custom, 
said the Jews could choose to have one of the 
two prisoners released, for whom did they ask? 
(Matt. 27:21.) 

5. In what ways did the Roman soldiers mock 
and ill-treat Jesus? (Mark 15:17-19.) 

6. How did Pilate finally yield to the insistent 
demands of the Jews that Jesus be crucified? 
(John 19:6, 7.) 

7. What question did Pilate ask Jesus when he 
drew Him away from the crowd, and how 
our Lord reply? (John 19:9.) 

8. On what weak point did the Jews fina 
touch in order to get Pilate to consent to Christ’s 
death? (John 19:12.) 

9. With what words did the Jews take on them- 
selves the responsibility for Christ’s death? (Matt. 
27:25.) 

10. What did Pilate seek to show by the wash- 
ing of his hands? (Matt. 27:24.) 

11. Who carried the cross to Calvary when 
it was seen that Jesus was too weak to bear it 
Himself? (Luke 23:26.) 





Firewood and Friday Night 
From page 19 


tinued, “If you can do this for yourself on 
Saturday, you can work for the tribal govern- 
ment on a Saturday too. I double your fine. 
You must pay twelve oxen!” 

Molosiwa is still a good and faithful 
member of our church, and his faith is 
stronger than ever. Mark Modisa has drifted 
away and no longer makes even a pro- 
fession of religion. 

May God help us all to be true, con- 
sistent Christians. 








ANSWERS TO “TANGLED TRACKS” 


Don’t read this till you have done your best to solve 
the puzzles on the back page. Then check your answers 


here. Collared lizard: 3, F; Turtle: 5, A; Sidewinder 
rattlesnake: 6, (sidewinder throws itself along); 
Leopard frog: 7, E (leopard frog makes long hops); 


Snail: 9, B (snail leaves a trail of slime over leaves and 
grass); Toad: 2, H (toad makes short hops); Crab: 4, 
G (crab runs sideways); Clam: 8, (clam drags itself 
through the mud). How many did you get right? 


COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by 
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Ready for 
Your Enjoyment 


Vol. I—The Book of Beginnings 
Vol. Il—Mighty Men of Old 
Vol. 111—Trials and Triumphs 
Vol. IV—Heroes and Heroines 
Vol. V—Great Men of God 

Vol. Vi—Struggles and Victories 
Vol. Vil—Wonderful Jesus 

Vol. Vill—Prince of Princes 


Watch for announcement of suc- 
ceeding volumes 


Place your order today for any one 
or all of the volumes shown—better 
still, order the complete set of ten 
books. Volumes 9 and 10 will be 
sent promptly when ready—pay- 
ment to be made only as each book 
appears. 


Price, $5.75 per volume. 


Special Price 
$3.57 cach 


e. to the readers of this pub- 


lication. 





Making the Bible Live—in Story and Picture 


Bible Story 


By Arthur S. Maxwell 


MORE THAN 400 STORIES IN TEN VOLUMES 


Covering the entire Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation 


@ The choicest narratives from the Book of books. 


@ Beautiful illustrations in four colors at every opening—full page 
and marginal. 


@ Adapted to the needs and enjoyment of boys and girls of today. 


The complete set of ten volumes of THE BIBLE STORY 
will provide the widest coverage of any Bible storybook 
on the market today. All stories are told in language 
that the modern family can both understand and enjoy. 
All take on new charm as the author fills in little details 
often overlooked. 


eS ee a ee 
ORDER BLANK 


Church Missionary Secretary or 
Book and Bible House 


Please send THE BIBL E STORY volumes checked 
) $3.57 each: 


Oo oa 1, (J Volume 2, [] Volume 3, [] Volume 4, 
(CD Volume 5, [] Volume 6, [] Volume 7, [] Volume 8. 
Sales Tax Where Necessary 





Name 
Address 


City Zone 


| 
Total Enclosed 
| (0 Please accept my order for the entire set of ten volumes. Send 
| volumes as indicated above—the succeeding volumes as they ap- 
pear. I will make prompt remittance for each volume. I under- 
| stand that I may cancel this set order at any time. 
I ORDER FROM YOUR BOOK AND BIBLE HOUSE OR 
4q YOUR CHURCH MISSIONARY SECRETARY 
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TANGLED TRACKS, By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1956, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Who made those tracks? Maybe you have never seen some of them before, but if you will compare the 
tracks with the pictures of the animals you should be able to match several of them, -aleaape more 


than you might —. The first is done for you. Garter snake: I, Un 
po. eee men Sidewinder rattlesnake: ................, 
a aes : Toad:  Sacanaale Meee : : Clam: 
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Collared lizard: TR 
oe frog: = Snail: 
Answers are ¢ on 1 page zz. 














